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cattle and swine are constantly straying. When Sir
Lawrence bought the manor there were twenty-six plough
teams, but now the inhabitants are so impoverished by his
oppression that there are but twelve. He has taken the
lead from the chancel of the Church to make pipes and
gutters for his own house, has pulled down the churchyard
wall, and thrown part of the churchyard into a pasture of
his own. He will not give the allowance of straw which the
inhabitants have had for many years from the parsonage
barn for them to kneel upon in Church. At his Court's leet
Sir Lawrence put his servants and unfit persons on juries,
and has further oppressed the inhabitants by seizure of crops
and horses under colour of legal proceedings."

In answer to these detailed accusations of harshness and
fraud, the Chief Baron made answer that the whole thing
had been trumped up by John Hyrone (Hiron), " a man very
malicious, of a violent spirit, and extremely audacious, dar-
ing to affirm things untrue for truth, without fear of God".
Hiron had been " justly punished in law" for his ct violent
conduct and false accusations". It was true that there
had been disputes, but they had all been settled " either by
course of law or by arbitrament of friends ".

In view of the fact that Falkland spent the happiest
days of his life at Great Tew, the story of these quarrels
between the Lord of the Manor and his tenants has an in-
terest of its own. But its bearing upon the characters of the
Chief Baron and his wife is not easy to determine. We
should naturally be tempted to regard it simply as evidence
of the bad blood stirred up among conservative and un-
progressive villagers by a keen-witted lawyer determined to
improve the estate he had recently acquired. The process
of enclosing was, of course, always unpopular, and readily
lent itself to accusations of harshness, if not of fraud.
Particularly was this the case when the encloser was a " newle without cause, while Sir Lawrence's
